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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA— XI 

DESIGNING AND MAKING OF JEWELRY 

It has often been said and deplored, that to painting and sculpture has 
unwarantedly been arrogated the term " fine arts. " The truth is, that they 
constitute but a small part of the fine art that enters into the daily lives of the 
people. The products considered 
in this series of articles are just as 
much fine art products as are can- 
vases and marbles. As a matter 
of fact, painting and sculpture 
could be wholly eliminated from 
the average home, and the house 
might still remain replete with the 
evidences of taste and culture and 
redolent with the refining influences 
•of fine art. 

The term " applied art," so 
commonly used, is a misleading 
phrase, since a very large number 
of the products classed as the re- 
sult of applied art are the outcome 
of so many distinctive fine arts, 
which work with their respective 
materials on lines just as distinctive 
and by methods just as individual 
as do painting and sculpture. Pri- 
marily art is not applied to these 
materials or articles — it is, or 
should be, evolved from them. The best rugs, tapestries, pottery, archi- 
tecture, jewelry, and what not are each the culmination of a fine art. This 
is eminently true of jewelry, which is the subject of this article — the 
jeweler's art in ts best sense is one of the fine arts. 

It is no part of this article to go into the details of the workshop ; these, 
perhaps, would be of little interest to the general reader, and none to the pro- 
fessional workman, who has been carefully drilled in all the necessities and 
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niceties of his craft. It is simply to emphasize 
the essentially fine-arts character of good jew- 
elry, whether made at home or abroad — and it 
should be said in passing that the product of 
this country, despite vogue or fashion, is fully as 
high in point of design and finish as the current 
output of the Old World. 

The essentially fine-arts character of the 
jewelry worthy of the name is emphasized by 
H. Wilson in his comphrehensive handbook. 
Take as the simplest example a Rhodian ear- 
ring, says he. What is it ? — a rough pearl, a skel- 
eton cube of gold wire, a tiny pyramid of beads, 
and a hook. What could be more simple? Yet 
the cunning collection of these elementry forms 
has produced a thing of beauty that cannot now be surpassed. No amount 
of fumbling with a pencil could ever lead to a like result. The material was 
there before the cratfsman, and on the material the creative idea en- 
gendered the work of art. Art is craftsmanship plus inspiration, and 
inspiration is the rush of unconscious memory along channels made by a 
habit of craftsmanship. 

And then Mr. Wilson draws a comparison to the detriment of modern 
work between the old and the new. The craftmanship of the early work- 
man, he points out, was frank and fearless; the 
worker of to-day lives behind the stones he uses. 
His material is a screen, and not a medium of 
expression. Stones and jewels to the early artist 
were means of adding emphasis to his work, or 
were used as the germ of a design; by the mod- 
ern they arc used as substitutes for designs. To 
the former the jewel was an added beauty to the 
setting; to the latter the jewel is a means of 
hiding the setting and the workman. The old 
workman took the rough crystal of sapphire, 
or ruby, or emerald, and polished it, keeping the 
stone as large as possible, displaying to the 
utmost its native beauty. The modern work- 
man splits and cuts his gems into many faceted, 
geometrical forms of infinite ingenuity and 
intolerable hideousness. 

This stricture on the craft,which is applicable 
to European and American work, is undoubtedly 
the greatest crying evil of modern jewelry mak- 
ing. It is, to use a different phraselogy, applying 
art to material — the modern "applied art" — not 
letting art grow out of material. It is a faliure to 
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recognize the fact that not only docs the study of the qualities of material en- 
able a workman to give an expression to an idea, it is absolutely the most fruit- 
ful source of ideas. And, as Mr. Wilson urges, the ideas which are suggested 
by process are invariably healthy and rational. The hand and the brain must 
work together, and the outcome of their partnership will be a sanity of 
conception which is all too often not found in the workmanship of to-day. 
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A reason for this lack of sanity, it has been suggested, is the fact that the 
zeal of the artist has not been tempered by actual personal knowledge. 
Again it has been said the artist in jewelry apparently has been dominated 
by the picture making idea. This' is grounded in the "applied art " notion. 
For it must be rememberd that for over a century the painter and sculptor 
have stood before the public as the sole representatives of the arts, and as a 
consequence all arts and crafts work has been regarded from a pictorial 
standpoint. The true method of design is always growth from the material 
you have to work with, not rootless egoism, nor the grafting on one material 
the methods or principles governing another art that has to do with a differ- 
ent material. 

The most lamentable defects in modern jewelry — or the product of 
any other artistic craft, for that matter — are deducible from present-day 
education. In these latter days a student takes an all too short course of 
instruction and immediately starts out as a designer and craftsman. Not 
infrequently one will see a young man or woman of very limited experience 
posing as an expert workman in half a dozen of the so-called "applied 
arts." Not so in the old days. As Mr. Wilson says, the exquisite jewelry 
of Egypt, Etruria and Greece, work so fine as almost to appear miraculous, 
was the outcome of centuries of development. What is evidenced in the 
articles that have come to us is the sum of a series of small improvements in 
work and methods, added by one generation of craftsman after another. 
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Each workman brought his fraction of beauty to the store laid up and be- 
queathed to him by those who had gone before. Thus the men who made 
these things which fill us all with wonder had not only inherited skill to 

guide hands and eyes, but each went 
through a long apprenticeship during 
which he was made free of the results of 
an unbroken tradition of craftsmanship. 
Thus to quote Mr. Wilson's picture : 

" His work lay almost in the open 
air; there was beauty in all his sur- 
roundings, and inspiration waited on 
him continually. As always the hap- 
piness of the worker was reflected in 
the work. Each seems to have been 
content if he could surpass by ever v so 
little the skill of his forbears, yet the 
farther the discoveries of archeology 
take us back into the past the more 
clearly we see by what slow, tentative, 
almost stumbling steps that perfection 
of skill was attained. Between the pre- 
historic fibula hammered out from a 
nugget of ore and the granulated cloak- 
clasp of Etruria and Greece the dis- 
tance is enormous, yet we are able to 
follow the line of development and 
almost to mark its stages. Apart from 
the fact that this gradual perfecting of 
craftsmanship has been the way to ex- 
cellence in the past, it is the only way 
by which the student can attain to 
confidence and knowledge. Lacking 
these no one can give adequate expres- 
sion to his ideas. " 

Thus, as W. L. Lethaly has sug- 
gested, the best complement to work- 
shop practice is to study in our museums these masterpieces of the jeweler's 
art produced when this art was regarded .as a fine art, not with a view to 
copying specific types, but to gather ideas generally applicable. From this 
point of view all ancient art is a vast encyclopedia of methods and ex- 
perience. For the old arts developed under the hand by the contact of 
tools and material, whereas to-day it is all to common to design some 
vessel or ornament and then coerce the material into the preconceived 
form. In conclusion I may quote a word of caution from Mr. Lethaby, 
whose words are well worth the student's close attention. Says he : 
" Work in the precious metals seems especially'to have suffered from the 
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slavish methods introduced, perhaps, to compete with machinery, and from 
the general benumbing of the aptitude for design which affected so many of 
the artistic crafts during the course of the last century. On the other hand 
there have been signs of a danger that these crafts may be victimized by glar- 
ing affectations in design and by unashamed crudeness of manipulation. 
Of the two vulgarities — that of commercial dullness, and that of the blan- 
dishments which assume the name of " new art " — the latter is likely to 
be by far the worse. On this question of design it is essential to guard one's 
self from a merely 
capriciousoriginality, 
a striving for exag- 
gerated elegance and 
an endeavor to sug- 
gest ideas of luxury, 
which last is, per- 
hads, the most ener- 
vating and repulsive 
characteristic of mod- 
ern work. Symptoms 
of these faults are of- 
ten found in prefer- 
ence for violent cur- 
vation of form, an in- 
troduction of unre- 
lated splashes of en- 
amel, and the overin- 
sistence of tool marks 
and chemically 
treated surfaces. On 

the contrary, we should rather aim at reasonableness, at the natural de- 
velopment of traditional forms, and at pleasant, unobtrusive finish." 

If these faults be the results of " applied " art, we can well dispense with 
the application; and if they are to be avoided by restoring the artistic 
crafts to the fine arts, we should welcome the restoration. 

Morris Hartmann. 
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